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Gifts from the Past 


ANNA L. 


PT HE promises of Peace for social and 
industrial reconstruction carry with 


them fine optimistic prophecies regard- 


ing the place Art will occupy in the 
homes and communities of our nation 
during the immediate years to come. 


Returning soldiers of the American 
Expeditionary Force are bringing with 
them from overseas new concepts of life 
s it should be lived under a democratic 
government, new impulses to achieve 
this ideal state, and new determination 
to hold fast to it when it is accomplished. 
Many 


tributed to foeus their attention upon 


experiences abroad have con- 


the possible conditions under which 


they and then children will work and 


play in the vears to come. They have 


forced out of the ruts which were 
old 


They have endured the trenches while 
to the 


CT) 


dug deep by habits ot existence. 


in transit new highways along 
which they now hope to travel toward 
opportunities that mean to them both 
prosperity and happiness. They have 
They 


are returning with faith in the Peace 


helped to build these highways. 


that they fought for and hope in their 
hearts that these highways will always 
be kept open and in repair. Is it any 
wonder then, if in the light of their re- 
cent experiences they see better chances 
for better living if they can make their 


COBB 


work contribute something to the 
pleasure of living? 

Kconomic adjustments alone will not 
had 


of the intimate con 


satisfy. The glimpses they have 


while “over there”’ 
nection that is possible between Art and 
life 
Those who had chances to see and stud) 


the 


have made a lasting impression 


treasures otf chateaux, cathedrals. 


and museums were delighted by thei 


the fascinating charm of 


and ther 


beauty and 


their furnishings, will not fail 
to demand for their own homeland some- 
thing of that 


same artistry and crafts- 


manship that seemed tO SATIST\ the SOUIS 


of the workers in earlier days. Ther 
realize that while much of this Art was 
produced under either autocratic au- 


thority or aristocratic patronage it re 


mains nevertheless a record of the pro 


ducer’s skill and of joy in his labo 
They realize, too, that the same sort of 
admirable craftsmanship which dis- 
tinguished the buildings and furnishings 
of other days is almost impossible in 
these days of intensive mechanical pro- 
duction and high specialization of the 
various parts of each productive process. 
Industrial conditions have swung too far 
away from individual control and out- 
put. They are in the grip of machinery. 
Anv chance for betterment lies in the 
development of more perfect machinery 


to produce more beautiful things. 


VINTAGE. 


Leisure and pleasure seem synony- 
mous in the minds of some people. Their 
synonymous significance can never, 
however, provide the human satisfac- 
tion that pleasure in labor gave to the 
people of early times, and that is still 
enjoyed by a favored few who possess 
Until 
men in time shall devise some economic 


the power to create and make. 


plan whereby labor and the love of it 
shall be co-existent democracy must be 
content with a sort of happiness that 
has very definite limitations. 

From out of the past the A. E. F. is 
bringing home new ideals of life and its 
work, just as it brought new strength 
and courage to the nations whose lives 
and whose works were in danger of de- 


struction. It has helped to save to 


civilization the fruits of the labor of men 
that 
civilization worth saving. 


had made 
It should be 


whose love for labor 
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WOVEN IN FLANDERS DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF THE XVTH CENTURY. 


a source of great satisfaction, therefore, 
to the men of the A. E. F. 
their return that some of those whom 


to find upon 


circumstances compelled to remain at 
home have been very busy keeping pace 
with the soldier’s ideas and ideals and 
that they have been laboring earnestly 
to provide for home industries the saving 
grace of Beauty in home products. 
Conspicuously leading this patriotic 
movement have been the museums of 
the Helpful 


museum treasures have been supple- 


country. exhibitions of 
mented by displays of home industries 
that were good in design and construc- 
Individual artists encour- 
the 
Private 


tion. were 


aged to show their creations for 
benefit of trade productions. 
owners were urged to expose the choice 
things of their collections. The tapes- 
tries shown on these pages are examples 


of the supreme quality of these exhibits. 
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KING ARTHUR, 


These tapestries were selected from one 
of the largest and finest collections ever 
shown in this country and which was 
housed by the Cleveland Museum of 
Art for several months. Besides being 
of great educational value to the public 
at large the tapestries provided definite 
fields for research work by Art students 
branches of 


workers in various 


industry. 


and 


Textile and costume de- 
signers as well as those interested in 
color, general design, and the history or 
technique of tapestries found an abun- 
dance of new and exciting facts as well 
as a wealth of stimulating material to- 
wards original creative effort. Perhaps 
one of the most valuable lessons learned 
students that fine 


by observing was 








A LATE XIVTH CENTURY GOTHIC TAPESTRY WOVEN IN PARIS 


conceptions and fine design must be 
matched by fine craftsmanship if the 
finished result is to rank as a work of art. 

There are other reasons why a high 
optimism is permissible regarding the 
future status of Art in America. Most 
of them deal with industrial problems 
which are always the things of most 
momentous meaning in post-war plan- 
ning as so many other problems depend 
All of them deal 


with the happiness of the people through 


upon their solution. 
the influence of art. Too much praise 
cannot be given to the museums for the 
work they are doing—too much credit 
cannot be given to the patriotism that 
prompts it nor to the philanthropy that 


energizes i. 
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GOOD PENCIL STUDIES OF TREE PATTERN AND TREE CHARACTER SHOULD PRECEDE PEN AND INK 
DRAWING. A CAREFUL PENCIL OUTLINE IS A NECESSARY FOUNDATION TO PEN AND INK RENDERING 
TO FACILITATE INTERPRETATION OF LIGHT AND SHADE BY PEN TECHNIQUE TONAL RELATIONS MAY 
BE SUGGESTIVELY ESTABLISHED IN PENCIL. SELECTION OF THE DIRECTIONS THE PEN STROKES SHOULD 





AND FOLIAGE MAY ALSO BE MADE AFTER TRYOUTS IN PENCIL 





TAKE TO EXPRESS TRUNKS, BRANCHES, 
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Tree Hunting with Pen and Ink 


PEDRO J. 


LEMOS 


Stanford University, California 


A ke really enjoy drawing trees with 
pen and ink one must reach the 
point where he forgets that lines are 
that a 


tone is being 


the 


mere lines and 


formed. Just as long as worker 
feels each line as a separate part his re- 
sult will have the “haystack” appear- 
ance, which at once identifies the 
beginner. ; 

Pen drawings are no exception to the 
rules which govern the use of any me- 
dium in pictorial construction, and we 
all know that good value arrangements 
Just 


are Important in any art work. 


why many who work successfully in 
pencil, paint, or wash ignore good tonal 
arrangements when they take up the 
pen is a inystery. Possibly this is be- 
cause in pen work a transition or trans- 
lation is required, since there are no 
lines in nature and subjects must be 
the 
This interpretation is brought out by 


interpreted into lines by artist. 


two factors: first, the direction of the 
line drawn: second, the strength or 
value of that part of which the line is a 
multiple. 

It will, therefore, be wise for the stu- 
dent proposing to go hunting trees with 
first that 
mechanical pen 


ink to eliminate 
the 


the drawing of a successful line 


pen and 


which is part of 
work, 
or the technique of the pen—so that he 
may better concentrate all his attention 
to capturing the character of his subject. 

The successful hunter of game _ be- 
comes pretty well acquainted with his 
weapon and his ammunition. He knows 


just what work his equipment will do 





and how many ways it can do that work 
So must the tree-hunter be well founded 
in his equipment,—be capable of ren- 
dering his subject in various ways, and 
have his pen so trained that it will do 
just what his mind orders. 

There is probably no medium hardet 
to succeed with than the pen, not even 
barring oil paints. Once put, the ink 


line stays put, and an unsuccessful 
group of lines stand out through any 
amount of covering lines or attempt at 
camouflage. And at the same time the 
successful pen drawing is that one which 
has been drawn with a confident spon- 
taneity, which gives an untrammeled 
“carelessly careful’ quality to the whole. 
If in practice work the student plays 
with the pen, feeling that there can only 
be a loss of paper, such an approach will 
possibly give the work a greater free- 
that the 
unerasable line and use the pen in a full 


dom. Forget ink makes an 
sweep as a pencil would be used. 

For practice work, fill sheets with 
lines producing patches of tones. Make 
tones grading from light to dark, patches 
from dark to black. Make these grada- 
tions by lines crossing others or lines 
put closer together in the same direc- 
tion or by lines made to grow gradually 
wider by pressing the pen. Keep the 
strokes always close enough to give tonal 
quality. Endeavor to keep the line 
directions pleasing to each other. 

Having accomplished such practice to 
vour satisfaction, it will be time to try 
your first skirmish with the old oak on 
the 


the hill, and I would suggest fol- 


lowing arms and ammunition: 
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added to the silhouette 
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as a silhouette 
in pen lines 














WITH A PENCIL OUTLINI rHI 
THE TREE IS TREATED AS 
SUBJECT rHE LINES SHOULD 


CHARACTER 


A SILHOUETTI 


FOLLOW 


IN 





AND MASS DIVISIONS ARE FIRST ESTABLISHED. NEX1 
PEN LINES, LEAVING BUT LITTLE TO COMPLETE THI 
SURFACE DIRECTION OF THE PARTS OF THE TREE 
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INTERPRETING THE SAME SUBJECT IN VARIOUS RENDERINGS CREATED A ** TECHNIQUE VOCABI LARY,’ 
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CONSTANT PRACTICE. 


A light drawing board about 18 x 22 
inches. Such a board can be secured 
from beaver board or similar material. 

Bottle of black drawing ink of a size 
Do not start 
in with the use of writing ink as it will 
difficult to 


easily held in the hand. 


form a wrong start break 





SPONTANEITY OF LINE STROKE COMBINED WITH CONFIDENCE OF 
WRITING OR DRAWING WITH 


SCHOOL ARTS 


DIRECTION COMES ONLY WITH 
THE PEN PRODUCES PARALLEL DEVELOPMENTS 


away from, since writing ink is lighter 
and causes a tendency to use too many 
lines In a given space. 

A comfortable pen holder and several 
170 Gillott pens. 
to use after it has been broken in; 


The pen will be best 
that 
is, its stiffness gone and slight elasticity 
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secured. Do not use a pen on one side 
only so that it makes a scratching sound. 
It’s hard on the pen and the lines will be 
ragged on one side, thus making un- 
desirable lines for reproduction. 

A soft pencil and eraser, a sketch 
seat (if insects in the grass are too 
neighborly), and a happy disposition 
complete the outfit. 

Advancing toward a tree, single out a 
position which gives the best contour of 
your subject. You may have to make 
several! careful detours to decide this, 


A care- 


ful selection goes far toward permanent 


but it will not be wasted time. 
satisfaction. Many a subject well exe- 
cuted is unsatisfactory because of poor 
selection, and a day’s work is doubly 
tiring if its results are unsatisfactory. 
Having decided upon the viewpoint 
sketch the tree carefully in pencil. It 
in the tones with 
extent. At 
enough should be done to guide the pen 


will not hurt to put 


pencil to a certain least 
tones and eliminate confusion in your 
own mind. Careful peneil drawing of 
trees is a good preliminary step to suc- 
cessful pen drawing. No one need hope 
to become a true pen and ink artist who 
does not know how to use the pencil 
readily. 

Having completed the pencil outline 
and indicated light and dark locations, 
it may be well to sketch lines showing 
good main directions, for pen lines. This 
prevents the final drawing from having 


awkward patches with lines in entirely 


the rest. It 
also permits one to swing into the cor- 


the wrong direction for 
rect lines without hesitation. 

Just here the need of simplicity of 
Most of us 
We think of it 


perhaps as a subject composed of thou 


tone should be mentioned. 
see too much in a tree. 


sands of leaves and twigs. Such an ob- 
servation proves disastrous, for all we can 
hope to do is to obtain the general 
character of the whole tree. If we at- 
tempt to indicate all the foliage we are 
in the same position as the artist who 
draws a building and delineates each 
brick. 

The simplest way to proceed with the 
tree is to consider it as a silhouette. As 
you look at it through half-closed eyes 
it becomes one mass of dark against the 
background. Here and there are prom- 
inent openings between the foliage and 
Such should be left 
the drawing. All 


between the limbs. 


open in other por- 
tions are covered with pen lines follow- 
ing the pencil direction lines previously 


After 


this, look to see where the dark portions 


drawn as guides. having done 


come in the foliage. Outline them in 
You 


definite shape to some of the shades and 


pencil. may have to decide a 
these should be simplified and abbre- 
viated. 

When rendered in pen and ink they 
should be made darker by adding more 
lines in the space either in the same di- 
rection as the first ones or crossing them 
If some of the dark spots appear too 
separate or cut out, the edges should be 
blended into the undertone. Avoid a 
pen outline whenever the ending of pen 
lines will create the edge. The ending 
and the beginning of 


another should be sufficient outline. 


of one shade 

In this way with three simple steps 
the pen drawing can be made without 
confusion. Confusion will surely come 
if an attempt is made to record every 
little 
individual light and shade. 


with its 
The whole 


mass is the important part, the other 


group of foliage, each 


sections are secondary. 
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Elements of Beauty in Printing 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
Dean of T he Cleveland School of Art 


IX. 

ISUAL COMFORT, the new syno- 

nym for Beauty, given us by 

George William Eggers, Director of the 

Chicago Art Institute, is worth the 
printer’s extended consideration. 

In a recent letter Mr. Eggers says: 
‘I am glad you feel that there is some- 
thing in the definition Beauty is risual 
comfort. I am conscious of its inade- 
quacy. It is certainly an understate- 
ment: but it has the advantage of 
driving home a single impression and 
makes s starting point for further dis- 
cussion. To say that beauty is visual 
comfort suggests that it is merely pas- 
sive and negative, whereas it really is 
dynamic and stimulating; and even in 
a passive sense it is, so to speak, healing.”’ 

A fine piece of printing gives visual 
comfort to the annointed eye, and a 
sense of peace to the spirit. 

The annointed eyve—a phrase of 
Lowell’s suggested by a passage in the 
Revelation of St. John—means the eye 
that has been clarified, sharpened, made 
sensitive and reliable through instruc- 
tion, through the assistance of those who 
know. Emerson had in mind such eves 
when he wrote 

“Armed eyes ol experts 

Knowing what they seek 
‘lo the printer who knows (1) The Gol- 
den Oblong, (2) The Greek Division, 
(3) The Rhythmic Margin, (4) The 
Standard Alphabets, (5) Orderly Variety, 
(6) and the factors that contribute to 
Unity of Effect, (the topics we have been 
considering)——to him printing of real 


excellence only can yield visual comfort, 


*The original was printed in a very dark but intense greet 


PEACE 


and give the satisfaction of spirit that 


may be called a radiant peace. 


To such a printer a piece of work like 


that reproduced as Plate XXI gives 
visual discomfort and spiritual irrita- 
tion and nausea. A business letter 
it shouts like a bill board; when it 
should give an impression of good cheer, 
it appears in deep mourning.* It dis- 
plays seven styles of letters, with a 
range of from one to forty in relative 
sizes. The only rule for margins it does 
not violate is that which states that the 
side margns may be alike. The hand 
lettering Is inconsistent and crude. The 
typewritten text is misplaced and badly 
spaced. The thing lacks good sense, dis- 
regards the most elementary principles 
of design, is without consistency of char- 
acter, shows no refinement either in form 
or color, and is, in a word, a disgrace to 
all concerned in its production and use 

I do not know who designed this thing 
or printed it, and, having been an editor 
myself, I have mercifully blotted out 
the editor's name, disguised the signa- 


ture, and removed the vear. I humbly 


beg the pardon of whoever may feel 
hurt by my criticism. But such a 
thing gives a black mark to America 
and is a gross misrepresentation of the 
character of American womanhood. It 
Is a superb illustration of all that is bad 
in the realm of typographic design. 

Now turn to Plate XXII, a valentine 
designed and drawn by Mr. Eggers of 
(hicago 

At the first glance this gives the im- 


pression of the volden oblong. Its 
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INTO 


TELEPHONE CALL seamen eaneianie eae CASLE sO0etCe 
MURRAY HILL 3290 42-44 WEST 99TH ST. “CAMONCHET™ 
mew yora 


26th, Yarch 19 | 
My dear lr, Bailey:- 


Please accept my thanks for the picture 
of Laurel leaf and blossom which you so kindly fore 
warded at Mra. Story'’s suggestion. 


7 


What I really wanted, however was som 
thing in the wey of ea convertionalized arranremen: 
of the outline of flowers and leavee so we could us 
them for ornmuzrents af the end of Magazine pares and 
for borders and other ornamental surgestions. 


I am under the imprecsion, that in your 
talk at Cincinhat? you indicated on the black board 
how the Laurel mich* be used in this way, I thoucht 
if you had any such outline drawings they would fure 
nish goed sugrestions te our artist. 


Be-think of using the Laurel in some forn 
for every decorative purpose in the Haretine but the 
artist says he camnot get out the desime we want frow 
the a This may be because he ic not a 
very food bist, but 1 take the liberty of aiking you 
te help us a little further in getting these designs. 


Very sincerely : 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF ALL WOMEN 








PLATE XXI. A SUPREME ILLUSTRATION OF THE WORST KIND OIF 
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center of interest, the invocation, is 
above the actual center, in accordance 
with the Greek division. The margins 
and ornamental borders, all of them, are 


The 


lettering is according to the best tradi- 


admirably related to one another. 
tions. Variety is everywhere, and yet 
it is subordinate to the orderly bisym- 
metrical plan of the whole. Unity of 
effect is secured by means of a practical- 
ly uniform width of line, obviously 
freehand throughout, skilfully distrib- 
effect 


white exactly 


produce a with 


black 


where they should be to focus the atten- 


uted to gray 


accents of and 
tion at the right place in the design. 

It has other excellencies—symbolism 
delightful 
pecially appropriate to St. Valentine’s 
sar 1919; 
emphasized are sufficient to justify the 
for the 


good drawing, humor, es- 


in the y but those that I have 


conclusion that visual comfort 
observer is the result of intelligence and 
skill on the part of the designer. 

Visual comfort is possible only when 
the adjustment of part to part and of 
each part to the whole is so perfect that 
no element seems out of place, obtrusive, 
or oblivious of the part it should play. 

As Millet put it in his letters: 


SCHOOL ARTS 


look 
together by accident 


as if they were 
and for the 


“Things should not 
brought 
moment, but should have an innate and neces- 
sary connection. I want the people I paint to 
look as if they were dedicated to their station 
as if it would be impossible for them to ever 
think of being anything but what they are. A 
work of art should be all of a piece, and people 
and things should be there for an end. I wish 
to put all that is necessary strongly and fully, 
indeed, I think things had better not be said at 
all than said weakly, because weakly said they 
are, in a manner, deflowered and spoiled; but 
I profess the greatest horror of uselessness, 
however brilliant, and filling up. 
can have no result but to distract the attention 
One can say that 


Such things 


and weaken the whole. 
everything is beautiful in its own time and 
place, and on the other hand, that nothing mis- 
placed is beautiful.’’ 

The charac- 
terizes a work of art in realm 
should be the aim of the printer. in even 
the most insignificant and commonplace 


resultant peace, which 


every 


His problem, stated concisely, is 
usually 


job. 
the adjustment of attractions, 
fixed units over which he has no control 
except in the matter of spacing and 
coloring. These will be considered in 
the next issue of the magazine. 

Meanwhile, collect examples of print- 
ing that give visual comfort and broad 
Check 
among the examples you have already 
collected. 


satisfaction of spirit. such 


The student must do his own work, draw his own 
conclusions, and rediscover for himself the funda- 
5 mentals the writer has attempted to outline. © 
When the craftsman has mastered the essentials, 


= hemay then devote ali his efforts to new departures. 


0 FROM “THE ALPHABET” BY F. W. GOUDY 
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Hints on Costume Design 


FoR THE 


HicuH ScHoou GIRL oO} 


TopDaAy 


HELEN M. EADIE 


Art Director, 


Damen are constantly made 
upon the general public for better 
taste in From experience and 
that 
pearance constitutes a big factor in suc- 
that 


dressed person commands respect, at- 


dress. 


observation we have learned ap- 


We cannot deny the well- 


Cess. 


tention, and admiration. Very few 
people are naturally good looking enough 
to appear well in any apparel they 


choose to don. On the contrary the 
majority are mediocre in appearance 
and each must make a thorough study 
of her particular type before choosing 
her raiment. 

Costume design as taught in the pub- 
lic schools today is one of the best 
means of bringing about self-improve- 
ment in this particular. Many girls 
who at one time appeared awkward and 
out of place owing to their manner of 
dress have profited greatly by the ex- 
amples of well-designed dresses which 
are constantly on display in a costuming 
They 


study of their particular types but they 


class. have not only made a 
have learned to apply their knowledge 
of art principles when selecting or plan- 
ning their clothes. They realize that 
they cannot attempt to be artistically 
dressed if they ignore the truths which 
It has been proved time 
after time that 


art teaches. 
art sets a standard for 
every walk in life. Someone has said 
‘Art is the best way of doing anything. ”’ 
Since we are so apt to be judged by our 
appearance let us heed the teachings of 


art and try to demonstrate some of its 
principles, 





El Centro Junior College 


und High School. El Centro, California 


The principles of art have been taught 
in many different ways by many differ- 
ent teachers. Methods of teaching art 
change from time to time, but the prin- 
ciples remain the same. In the course 
in costume design given at the Junior 
College and High School of El Centro, 
we deal mostly with line and proportion. 
The principles of rhythm, opposition, 
transition, and subordination play a 
most important part also. 

In our study of costume design we 
learn what kind of figures and types are 
best fitted to exploit the various prin- 
ciples. We do not consider the figure 
alone nor the principles alone—the two 
go hand in hand. 
lines 


find that 


denote 


For sport clothes we 


of opposition which severity, 


strength, and simplicity are best. Lines 


of transition are found to be best for 


clothes which verge off from those 


needing the oppositional lines into some- 


thing more graceful and less severe. 
The principle of subordination plays a 
most important part in dress. The 
fashion designer as well as the pet 


selects one main idea about which he 
groups or subordinates his less impor- 
tant thoughts. Rhythm is possibly the 
best understood of any of the principles, 
and is usually found in connection with 
negligees 


What is 


whether it 


long flowing robes: such as 


evening gowns, wraps, etc. 
more lovely than rhythm 

be found in music, poetry, or art! Some 
of the most beautiful examples of rhyth- 
the 


Before taking up the study 


mic line are found in the art of 


Japanese, 
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of rhythm it is well for the student to 
study several Japanese prints which are 
noted for rhythmic line. One or two 
tracings might be made from the prints 
to cultivate further appreciation of the 
splendid line quality which is expressed 
in them. 

We are convinced that costume design 
vannot be studied thoroughly without 
some knowledge of the human figure. 
The human figure is the foundation or 
we build. In 


structure which 


sketching a gown we cannot expect to 


upon 


have it correct if we do not understand 
the proportions of the figure for which 
the gown is intended. Generally speak- 
ing the human figure is the same the 
world over, so if we know its average 
proportions we can learn its variations 
later. 
discussion of the human figure, so the 


Space does not permit a detailed 


most important facts only in this con- 


nection will be considered. Possibly 
the best book ever written on the subject 
of the human figure is the work of 
Vanderpoel. It 


while for every student of art to explore 


would be well worth 


its pages—whether she be studying 
costume design, figure composition, or 
illustration. 

In connection with the human figure 
we take up the study of the ‘“‘formal”’ 
figure which is based on the same general 
proportions. 


To construct formal figures, three-quarters 
front and back views, such as shown on page 
541, it must be understood that the unit of 
measurement is our head, in each case one inch 
To begin, draw 
a vertical line seven units long. Draw hori- 
zontal lines at the lower ends of the first, 
second, and third units and one to divide the 
first unit into halves. These horizontal lines 
approximately place the shoulder (E-F), bust 
(G-H), waist (I-J), and hip lines (K-L). The 


was made to equal one head. 


vertical line (X) establishes the actual centre 
line of the figure. 


A medial line (Y) to es- 
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tablish the surface or contour centre of the 
figure must now be constructed. For the front 
view begin just to the left of X and draw a 
downward and outward curving line (the upper 
4 inch slightly reversed) to a point 4 inch 
below G-H and to the left of X. Continue 
medial line inward and downward to a point 
slightly below I-J and slightly to the left of X. 
From this point down to end of skirt the medial 
line Y parallels the center line X. For the 
back view let the medial line start from F-E at 
X and curve slightly outward to the right and 
returning to X slightly above J-1 (S Con- 
tinuing, the medial line takes a wider curve to 
T on the line L-K. From this point to the end 
of skirt Y parallels X. 

To construct the side lines which tell the 
story of the silhouette it will be necessary to 
consider laterial proportions that are consistent 
with the curvings of the medial line. For an 
average figure a horizontal line ; inch (A-B 
at upper line of neck and one \4 inch below,that 
is # inch (C-D) will prove satisfactory for neck 
proportions. On E-F a dot placed % inch to 
left of X and one placed % inch to right of X 
will establish shoulder points. On the line 
G-H a dot placed % inch to the left of X and 
one placed %4 inch to the right of X will es- 
tablish bust proportions on the line I-J; dots 
placed 7 inch to the left and % inch to the 
right of X will establish width of waist On 
K-L dots placed /% inch to the left and % inch 
to the right of X will establish width of hips 
From K-L downward to end of skirt the sil- 
houette lines parallel X. From A-B to K-L the 
curving lines to connect the dots must be made 
to conform consistently with Y to the lines of a 
human figure. On E-F the sleeve lines will 
curve slightly outward and down to the elbow 
point on N which is on the same line as I-J 
and from there inward and down to G which is 
slightly below the hip line (K-L 

The back view measurements are the same as 
the front view reversed as to sides, excepting at 
the line H-G where the curved bust changes 
into a flat back. On the line H-G dots placed 
34 inch to the left and '% inch to the right of X 
will give the width of back to the arms. Like- 
wise the hip line measurement changes to one 
of greater size. On the line L-K dots placed 
té inch to the left and &% inch to the right of X 
will give back width ef hips. At the neck, 
bust, and waist the downward curves from 
back to front must be reckoned with, as grace 
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of form and carriage depend largely upon these 
lines. © and P mark the lowest points on } 
where the ellipses tell the story of the curvature 
of the figure at the lines G-H and I-J The 
ellipses 


indicating lower 


At S on the back view the 


neck curvature in 


front are slighter 
high point of the elliptical waist line is shown 

Some teachers prefer to begin with 
the “formal” figure arguing that the 
human figure is too complicated. Others 
that the 


figure should as sketching 


argue the study of human 
first, 


from it not only enables one to under- 


come 


stand proportion but action Aas well. No 


matter which method is used the 
finished product should show knowledge 
of proportion and the needs of the 


figure when in motion. 

Another good way to learn proportion 
is to trace good sketches which appear 
in the best fashion books. Sketch not 
only the direct front or back views but 
the three-quarter views as well. Select 
figures which are good in line and ex- 
press action. It has been proved that 
the process of tracing enables the stu- 
dent to feel the line as the artist felt it 
and through practice the student grad- 
After 


figures let a 


ually follows that trend of line. 
sketch 
student experiment by 


learning how to 
draping mate- 
rials upon an actual being, studying the 
various principles as they present them- 
selves. Sometimes through accident an 
artist will strike upon a lovely line 

which when developed into a costume 
materializes into a creation that startles 
the fashion world by its beauty. 
the 


way we 


Following discussion of human 


figure in a general may now 


look upon Costume from other points of 
view. In dealing with facts we cannot 
always keep “the perfect thirty-six”’ in 
view. We are not all built upon lovely 


slender lines, but no matter to what 


extent we 


fall short of the perfect we 
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can disguise our deficiencies to some 
Artistic the 


proper way will do wonders for any one. 


extent. clothes worn In 
Bear always in mind the adage, “ Know 
thyself.”’ 

When considering “hints and don’ts”’ 
for corpulent figures it is well to keep In 
mind the following: Avoid conspicuous 


patterns, such as plaids, stripes (es- 
pecially those which run around), flashy 
floral designs, ete. Avoid sharply con- 
trasting values in colors. Choose clothes 
that are built on simple lines. Keep all 
trimming well toward the center of the 
costume as its appearance on the sides 
tends to enlarge the silhouette. If a 
large, rotund person chooses clothes to 
suit her age she will do much to improve 
her looks. If our fleshy cousin would 


only bear in mind that she should not 


wear the vouthful lines which her slen- 


der, girlish sister wears! Is there any 


sight more tragic than that of the 
middle-aged corpulent person posing as 
the voung girl of today? Camouflage 


of this sort only tends to accentuate 
one’s shortcomings. 

(‘olor is one of the essentials in the 
realm of costume. 


should 


selected. 


(Complexion as well 


dictate what colors 


How 


costume which is lovely in line ruined by 


as figure 
should be often Is a 
wrong color combinations. People do 
not necessarily have to be born with a 
sense of color harmony. They can ac- 
quire it. Mistakes in choosing and com- 
due mainly to 
theory. A 
scientific book on color is that by 
Munsell. 


by mixing and juxtaposing them, is ex- 


bining colors are our 


ignorance of color ver\ 


A. H. 
Kxperimenting with colors 
cellent practice towards appreciation 
and correct judgment. If a student is 
not naturally sensitive to color he will 


grow to be so through association with 
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it if trained to observe and analyze its 
qualities. One can learn to appreciate 
color harmony by seeing as readily as 
one can learn to appreciate harmony in 
The habit of 


lecting lovely bits of color samples from 


music by listening. col- 


time to time should be encouraged. 
Samples saved in this manner will serve 
as color stimulations when working up 
various costumes whether in painting 
or in actual dressmaking. 

One’s complexion alone is not the only 
thing to be considered in choosing a 
costume. The hair and eyes play a 
most important part. Ifa blonde wishes 
to bring out the whiteness of her skin 
she can succeed by contrasting it with a 
black gown. An auburn-haired person 
can emphasize the color quality of her 
hair by wearing blue-green. If one 
wishes to emphasize glossy hair it can be 
done by wearing a dull, soft fabric. On 
the other hand if one wishes to soften the 
effect of the hair it can be done by wear- 


We should 


always remember that the head is the 


ing a shimmering fabric. 


most important part of a person and 
that the eyes form the most interesting 
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feature of the head. As a drab com- 
plexion can be toned up by a bit of 
bright color placed on both dress and 
hat, so also a bit of turquoise blue re- 
peated in this manner will tend to add 
color to blue eyes, a bit of orange or 
brown will tend to emphasize the color 
in brown eyes. 

In all our dress plans we should bear 
in mind that a laudable aim is the 
bringing into evidence of our true per- 
This 


wearing the correct lines and the correct 


sonality. can best be done by 
colors that will interpret us as indi- 
viduals. 

This article has dealt with problems 
which have been studied and solved by 
classes in costume design at the Junior 
College and High School, El Centro, 
California. El Centro is a wealthy 
community situated in the heart of the 
Valley. Most of the 
wealth has been accumulated through 
The children 
of the ranchers travel to and from school 
When they come in 


Imperial 


great 
the production of cotton. 


by automobile. 
contact with the people who live in 
town they naturally want to appear in 
the prevailing fashions. 
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A COMPLETED FERNERY 
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Manual Training for Elementary Grades 
EDWARD F. WORST 


Supervisor of Elementary Manual Training, Chicago, Illinois 


Six Step CANE WEAVING 


IX Step Cane Weaving is used prin- 
cipally where strength is required 
and meets the needs that the four step 


caning cannot fill. Marking the place 


the right side up. This is most easily 
done by drawing the strand between 
thumb and forefinger. This not only 


keeps the right side up, but prevents 
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and boring of holes is the same as was 
described for the four step caning in the 
construction of the magazine rack sug- 
gested in the last issue of the ScHoo. 


Arts MaGazing. The same kind of 
trim is also used in finishing. 
First Step. Fig. 1 shows the first 


Moisten a hank 
of cane in either warm or cold water. It 


step in cane weaving. 


is not necessary to allow it to soak. Two 
or three minutes is quite enough, as the 
water remaining on the cane is absorbed, 
making it very pliable. Start a strand 
right up by drawing one end 
through the hole marked 1, as shown in 
Fig. 1. Hold this end in place by fore- 
ing a peg into the hole. Draw the 
other end of the strand through the 
opposite hole marked 2, always keeping 


side 





twisting and kinks. 
now be inserted in hole 2. 


Another peg may 
See that the 
cane is fairly tight. The end is next 


brought up through hole 3 care being 


) =e 


FiajZ Meth 








is of tying Carne Ena 


=) 


yketchof Fe 


taken that the right side of the cane is 
always kept to the outside. To do this, 
the cane must be drawn between the 
thumb and forefinger each time. The 


end is now carried across the opening 
and down hole 4. 


The peg is now re- 
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moved from hole 2 and placed in No. 4. 
The end is next brought up hole 5, and 
the peg taken from hole 3 and placed in 
No. 5. 


Continue in this way until all 


549 
needle is used. Figure 5. It will be 
observed that some holes have been 
used twice, some once. Start a hole 


next to a corner that has been used but 
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the holes in the parallel rails have been 
used, as shown in Fig. 1. 
Second Step. 


between the first and the second steps, 


There is no difference 


except that the holes in the other parallel 
rails are used, and the cane is carried 
over the first. If there is any part of 
the first strand left, do not cut it, but 
carry the end over to the first hole in the 
vertical rail, and proceed as in the First 
Step. Figure 2 shows second step com- 
pleted. Move the pegs as the strand 
travels from one hole to the other. 

To fasten the end, draw it under the 
nearest stitch on the under side of the 
frame, as shown in Fig. 3. The new end 
may be started in the same way as the 
used one ends. 

Third Step. 
the first. It runs over the first and 
second and is parallel with the first. It 
will be observed by this time that the 


This step is identical with 


same hole is used a number of times. 
It often becomes necessary to use the 
scratch awl in forcing an opening to 


allow the cane to pass through the hole. 
Figure 4 shows the Third Step com- 
pleted. 

Fourth Step. 
so-called, begins at this particular stage 
of the work. 


The weaving, properly 


It is in this step that the 


once, and on the side toward the open 
With 


begin to weave over and under across 


space to be caned. the needle, 


the entire opening, as shown in Fig. 6. 
The end of the cane is now run through 

















the eye of the needle and drawn through. 
This is continued until the entire surface 
is completed. When finished, it appears 
comewhat confusing, as shown in Fig. 7. 
This is all adjusted by moistening the 
cane with a sponge or cloth, and the 
parts forming pairs are pushed together. 
It will be observed that the cane forms 
itself into groups. 
right to left form groups, and those 


The strands from 
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from front to back form groups. Fig. 
8 shows the Fourth Step completed. 
The Fourth Step may be accomplished 
without the needle by bringing the end 
of the cane over and under following the 
same course as described for the needle. 

Fifth Step. For convenience, the 
work should be clamped to some sub- 
stantial support,—the work bench, a 
table, or the pupil’s desk. This step 
begins with the first diagonal weaving. 
For convenience, start a strand at the 
upper right-hand corner. With one 





hand under, and the other over the 
frame, guide the end so it passes under 
the first vertical group and then over 
the first horizontal group, as shown in 
Fig. 9. 


Since the end passes over the 











to ra 


in 
. | 





first vertical group, it must pass over 
each group parallel to the first; and 
since it passes under the first horizontal 
group, it must pass under each horizon- 
tal group parallel to the first. When 
putting in the diagonal lines of cane, two 
parallel lines begin or end in the same 
hole, especially at the corners. Figure 
10 shows the wrong way to begin. 

Sizth Step. In this it will be ob- 
served that the cane is carried from the 
back left corner to the front right corner, 
over the first vertical group and under 
the first horizontal group, thus making 
these diagonals perpendicular to the 
first. It is now seen that where the first 
diagonals under the 
group in the Fifth Step, the second di- 


passed vertical 











FIG 15. 


A COMPLETED PLANT STAND 


agonals pass over the vertical group, 
as in Figure 11. Great care should be 
taken to have the cane so drawn in, that 
the right side is always to the outside 
This is done only by drawing the strand 
between the thumb and the forefinger. 

The Binder. The 


broader than that used in the weaving. 


binding cane is 


Its use is to cover up the rows of holes 


through which the weaver has been 
drawn. Much of the very best caned 
furniture is left without a binder. The 


binding is a simple process. and is done in 
the following way: Pull a cane similar to 
that used in the weaving, up through a 
hole. Lay the cane, to be used as a 
binder, over the hole, and pull the cane 


over it, allowing it to pass down through 
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the same hole. This makes a loop over 


the binder, holding it secure. This is 
continued around the entire chair. 
MAKING A FERNERY 
There is no reason why our pupils 
should not learn cane weaving through 
the 


manual 


construction of some interesting 


training exercises. Figure 12 
shows the working drawing of an inter- 
esting fernery for a dining-room table. 
It is very simple in its construction, and 
not in the least beyond the ability of the 
average seventh grade pupil. The exer- 
cise involves the butt joint. The inner 
part of each side is sawed out, leaving 
This kind of 
the 


caned parts are not to be put under any 


the opening to be caned. 
construction is legitimate, where 
Figure 13 shows the fin- 
the 
Figure 15 


great strain. 


ished fernery. Figure 14 shows 
drawing of a plant stand. 
shows the completed stand. Figure 16 
shows the working drawing for a waste 
basket. Figure 17 shows the completed 


basket. 





A COMPLETED WASTE 


BASKET 
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Reconstruction in Art Education 
ROYAL B. FARNUM 


Superintendent School of Applied Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 


| URING the past year I have tried 
consistently to hold strictly to 
While 


never as spectacular or interesting from 


elementary grade problems. 


the professional art standpoint the grade 
work constantly offers an educational 
For the aver- 
age child the first eight grades are the 


interest second to none. 
most important. During this creative 
period the subject matter for his diges- 
tion forms a never ending series of ven- 
tures for his best growth. 

The last two articles, in the April and 
May numbers, suggest the newest ideas 
They 


broader and more general topics about 


for these grades. point out 
which not only art but the other school 
subjects should center. They indicate 
a bigger outlook on the youngsters’ edu- 
cation than can ever be found in a series 
of unrelated “ book studies.’ 

It is, therefore, with distinct gratifica- 
tion that I present for the last of this 
year’s numbers an actual demonstration 
of the ideas previously discussed. 

Miss Carrie Harmon, Supervisor of 
Drawing at Lockport, N. Y., has most 
successfully correlated art and other 
school subjects based on a central idea 
for a given group of months. Her own 
account of it follows: 

Am | My Brorner’s Keeper? 

The world is answering now as never before 
“T am,” and how are we drawing teachers 
answering or going to answer the question? We 
should be the first to respond in an emphatic 
and effective “yes.”’ 


NOTE 


In the city of Lockport, N. Y., 
of the elementary grades are endeavoring to 


the teachers 


meet this question by helping to prepare the 
youths entrusted to their charge to become in- 
telligent students of industry through the chan- 
nel of Drawing and Handwork in the following 
manner: 

In the choice of subject the time of year and 
In the 
winter as one is especially interested inclothing, 


the grade in school were considered 


January and February were chosen as the best 
months in which to study textiles. Everyone 
knew some facts in regard to textiles, and as it 
is said ‘““One sees what one is looking for,’’ it 
soon appeared as if all the magazines and news- 
papers had heard of our new plan and had 
decided to help us out The encyclopedia was 
consulted; the domestic art teacher showed us 
that in the back of her home economics book 
there were fine articles about textiles; the busy 


science man was halted and made to reveal 


what he knew of the secrets of dyes; the genial 
proprietor of the hardware store handed over 
his samples of cordage all labelled for us so that 
we would not mix the hemp and the flax; and 
the book dealer as he tied up our package told 
how the string he was using was made from old 
pine trees in Florida, and that silk shirts were 
from the 
nothing of other surprising things such as tin, 


made also same material, to say 
in which we rustled around imagining that ws 
were clad in silk. 

Because the price of textiles had soared so 
high, we had to plan very carefully in regard to 
what material to buy for the hand work. We 
finally decided that the rag bags of cotton must 
yield up their treasurers and that the Red Cross 
knitters of the city might give us the small balls 
of yarn left over from the sweaters to knit the 
squares for the afghans which were to be sent to 
the The 
native grasses and corn husks gathered in the 
fall supplemented our small supply of the now 


soldiers or to destitute Belgians. 


The knitting became that year a most popular problem to girls and boys alike from the 2nd grade up, and 


such was the furor for knitting that one boy complained to the manual training teacher that there was no fun on the 


streets any more as all the boys were in knitting 


Although it was planned that the knitting should be taught in 


the 4th grade as the lowest grade, when the little Italians in the 2nd grade came to school with their long round iron 
nails with which to knit they too were supplied with the wooden knitting needles and no better work was done in 


any grade than was done by these sons and daughters of Italy. 
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expensive reed and raffia, and the rushes or 


cattail leaves gathered in August would pro- 
vide an entirely new problem for one school. 


We still had the knitting 


October, 1917, of wooden dowels under the di- 


needles made in 
rection of the always interested and accommo- 
dating manual training teacher, when needles 
were too expensive to buy. (See note p. 553 

It was decided in January and February the 
‘“‘lambs”’ of the first grade should study wool. 
They cut lambs of paper for the covers of their 
booklets, stockings and sweaters to put inside, 
stick-printed and crayoled a fringed “woolen”’ 
rug, and made a White Mountain Wool poster. 

The second graders looked forward to the 
day when they could work on their cotton 
booklet, where they drew a cotton boll with 
white chalk and green crayon; printed a pretty 
border on a Polly Perkins apron of paper, made 
a poster to advertise cotton, and wove rag rugs 
on their pasteboard looms, which were sewed 
together into a large rug. 

The teacher of the third grade had the chil- 
dren mount a little silk flag, or a piece of silk 
framed in paper upon their silk booklet cover, 
and place the word “‘silk’’ cut from paper in 
just the right spot below. Instead of using 
silk they used cotton rags for their rug as cot- 
ton would be They 
and then 
sewed them into an elliptical rug like that of our 
While they sewed the 
teacher told them more about the silk worms 


and silk 


printing outfit a beautiful color scheme for an 


more easily cleaned. 


braided the rags in three strands 
grandmothers’ day. 
Later they printed with the stick- 


all-over pattern, and made this into a poster to 
advertise silks by pasting black letters across it. 

One teacher fortunately had on hand some 
old pieces of linen which she donated to all the 
fourth grade enthusiasts, from which to make a 
little fringed towel to paste upon the outside of 
the cover of the booklet, and it looked quite 
real with a dainty crayola border across the end 
The boys as well as the girls of the grade made 
patchwork quilts. 
from home. donated by the teacher or bought 
at the ten cent The boys and girls 
sewed the blocks, and the pieces of plain goods 
between; the mothers sewed the strips, fur- 
nished the lining, and the Parent-Teachers 
Association tied the quilt. These quilts were 
sent to the Red Cross, to the Children’s Home 


The pieces were brought 


store. 


in the city, or were made for the Belgian baby 
brothers across the sea. 
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The fifth grade studying cordage, or sewing 
their grass baskets, never missed the fun that 
the sixth grade boys and girls were having cro- 
cheting their elliptical community rag rug. 
The sixth grade boys didn’t feel so much out of 
place designing dresses when they found that 


like 


The boys of the sixth grade of 


the greatest costume designers were men, 
Worth of Paris. 
one of the schools were taken to the attic, not 
for the usual disciplinary purposes but for a 
project to be all their own—the reseating of an 
chair with cattail 
leaves which had been gathered for the purpose 


old fashioned rushes or 


by the janitor in August. The janitor was so 
much interested in the process of reseating that 
when the drawing teacher came the next time 
she found that he had reseated two chairs using 
tightly twisted woolen rags and following the 
same process. 

The mother of the sixth grade boy realized 
that reconstruction had begun in the drawing 
department when John asked for old black 
When in- 
terviewed upon the subject over the ‘phone 
‘Yes, that is 
what we want for the dark parts of the cro- 


stockings for the drawing teacher! 
the teacher sweetly answered 


cheted rug,’’ and soon they were making them 
for themselves at home 

The seventh grade people with more dignity 
were allowed to study the History of Costume 
from the Grecian styles to the present ever- 
changing ones, and to make a notebook for 
their notes and pictures which illustrated them. 
They originated designs which they cut in 
linoleum for printing in water color upon their 
notebook cover as a decoration. Later they 
used it to block print an accessory to dress, ac- 
centuating the color with bright bits of 
stitchery. 

But if clothing was interesting it did not com- 
pare with the enthusiasm which was aroused by 
the ‘“Food”’ program for the months of March 
and April. 

While they 


mounted their paper can of milk for a poster 


Milk was the first grade topic. 


they learned the rhyme “A quart a day for 
every child’s tray.”’ 

To emphasize the importance of milk in the 
diet the Niagara Company persuaded the high 
school drawing teacher to have each pupil in 
her class make a poster for milk and the gifted 
few to prepare large menu cards to accompany 
the food display in the store windows to illus- 
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1. (A) s. 8S. POSTER, HANDKERCHIEF OF OLD LINEN, AND CHECKERBOARD WERE MADE 


FOR THE RED CROSS BY FIFTH GRADERS. (B) THE “CLEAN-UP” POSTER, THE WOVEN OBLONG OF 


RAGS, THE WOVEN SQUARE AND THE KNITTED SQUARE AT (C) WERE MADE IN THE SECOND GRADE 
(Cc) THE BIRD BOOKLET AND BIRD STICK WERE MADE IN THE FOURTHGRADE. 2. WOOLAND COTTON 
INDUSTRIAL ART SUBJECTS FOR THE FIRST AND SECOND GRADES. 3. SILK. INDUSTRIAL ART SUB- 
JECTS FOR THE THIRD GRADE. THE ILLUSTRATION AT THE BOTTOM IS FROM “‘HARK! HARK! THE 
DOGS DO BARK, THE BEGGARS ARE COMING TO TOWN. SOME IN SILKS, SOME IN RAGS, AND SOME 
IN VELVET GOWNS.” 4. LINEN AND CORDAGE. INDUSTRIAL ART SUBJECTS FOR THE FOURTH AND 
FIFTH GRADES. THE ILLUSTRATION IS FROM THE RHYME—‘‘THE MAID WAS IN THE GARDEN HANG- 
ING OUT THE CLOTHES, ETC.” 
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trate how milk might be used in the different 
meals for the different ages 

Fruit was the topic for the second grade, and 
then began a search for information and beauti- 
ful fruit pictures 

Sugar the third grade thought was the best of 
all the industries and simply would not believe 
the statement that sugar was unnecessary to 
health 

When the fourth grade began to study grains 
they thought of the beautiful cereal posters, 
especially by Coles Phillips, and they thought 
it was easier to learn the perspective of the 
dishes when they knew something of what was 
to be put in them. 

When the fifth grade began to struggle with 
the frying pans, they planned how they would 
raise chickens some day and have all the meat 
they wanted to eat without having to eat the 
amount of bread mother insisted upon 

When the valiant sixth grades were handed 
their topic they were delighted that they were 
to have gardens this year, for they wereplanning 
again to raise vegetables to add to the world’s 
store to help keep at least a few people from 
starving 

The seventh grade surely thought theirs was 
the dessert when they found that they were to 
study the industries for manufacturing ice 
cream, soda water, grape juice, and other 
beverages, and learned something about the 
industries while drawing the labels on the 
bottles 
“good old days”’ 


In these better new days, to offset the 
why not read while we run and 
discuss the subject and find out some important 
things about it before beginning to draw the 
objects connected with it? 

Why cannot 
about fruit if he is to draw it and know whether 


one learn something special 


it is a healthful, profitable, and pleasant busi- 
ness in which to be engaged? And while one 
is crocheting a cotton rug, should not one care 
enough about one’s neighbors to think about 
the fact that in many of the textile mills in 
Japan little children are made to work twelve 
hours a day until they fall asleep from exhaus- 
tion? Is there not need somewhere in the 
school’s curriculum, to spend some time to edu- 
cate the rising generation to realize the con- 
ditions under which men have to work, so that 
when the time comes they may choose more 
intelligently a life work? 

When the child here is drawing his cotton 
boll, another child perhaps where this cotton 
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grows is a slave to some man’s greed, and he 
must be led to think that he must help right 
these wrongs in his own country when he is old 
These impressions for doing good 
will be indelible, 
and who can measure the harvest? 

What of May and June? As James Whit- 


comb Riley said: 


enough. 
‘“‘on the spot of paper white”’ 


As it’s given me to perceive 

I most certainly believe 

When a man’s jest glad plum through 

God’s pleased with him, same as you 
When we have studied how hard men work to 
provide food and raiment wherewith to clothe 
the body, then is it not time to turn to some- 
thing to counterbalance this scheme of work 
with a play program? Recreation we must 
have for mind as well as body and a space of 
silence in which we may hear the still small 
voice—a time to worship the Creator for the 
joys of both work and play. 

Therefore, we will now continue our quest of 
happiness in a real joy program for May and 
June. So in the first grade let us play with our 
toys, cut the two chicks eating from the same 
dish; cut the pretty ball for the sun going down 
just over the water behind the hill, while the 
talks of ‘Nature's 
balmy sleep,’’—how long one should sleep, and 
Then the bed is to be 
folded and cut, a border stick-printed on the 


Yes, 


teacher sweet restorer 


“with the windows up.”’ 


bedspread and curtains for the windows 
there is the joy of inaction in sleeping 
Grade 


water is for bathing, swimming, drinking, to 


two hears all about how necessary 
sail boats upon, and surely he will cut the boat 
to sail the seas There is the joy of the sense of 
feeling 

The bright eyes of the third grader testify to 
the joy of seeing, when he tells you what he saw 
on the way to school, what pretty things he 
loves. He will want to know how and where 
they are made and he will want to draw, paint, 
cut or make some beautiful thing, and look at 
some beautiful picture 

Who would part with the joy of hearing? 
Grade four will give you a complete list of musi- 
cal instruments and tell you where and how 
some of them are made, and which birds have 
the sweetest songs. They will sing a song of 
joy while they work and they will paint a 
favorite bird They have studied “The Song 
of the Lark.”’ For their booklet cover there 
will be fine waltz borders of instruments. The 
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teacher will show a picture of Della Robbia’s 
beautiful ‘Singing Boys” and his wonderful 
‘*Musicians.’’ May they not try to represent 
some of this action by drawing skeleton figures 
to represent some of the movements? 

Grade five has been sewing baskets for so 
long a time, and studying so carefully the meat 
industries that it now needs relaxation. The 
fifth grade boy is ready for baseball or some 
other outdoor sport so he makes a poster to ad- 
vertise a baseball game between his school and 
arival team. His joy is that of vigorous play. 
The children will make a list in their notebooks 
of all the games they know how to play and 
will illustrate a few with skeleton figures 
changed into silhouettes and will write the 
names of all the manufactured games they 
know how to play. 

Grade six has planned a garden and will now 
take a trip to different scenes. The joy of 
traveling perhaps in an automobile or some 
other conveyance appeals to these children. 
They want to know which kind of a machine is 
the fastest and the safest, how much it costs, 
how much profit is made on them, where are 
they manufactured, who can make a good pic- 
ture of one? Who will make a poster adver- 
tising an excursion to Niagara Falls? Some 
girl may wish to make a tour of America and 
will make a map showing the main routes to all 
the places of interest, colored and keyed so it 
will show at a glance what is meant by the 
different colors and symbols. Another may 
wish to take a trip abroad to see the awful gap 
between liberty and oppression and to realize 
from what a fair country she sailed—the 
country whose constitution guarantees the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Why not speak of the value of travel 
while studying the perspective of a suitcase? 

Grade seven is led to decide that the success 
of the quest of happiness lies within one’s self, 
as Henry Van Dy ke SaVs: The glory of our 
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life here below is not in what we say or do or 
know but dwells forevermore in what we are.’ 
“The chief end of man is to glorify God and to 
Will it not be the keenest 
joy to worship the Creator of all that is good 


enjoy him forever.”’ 


in the enjoyment, in the realization of all the 
beauty in the world in form, sound, and color 
the rhythm, harmony, and unity of all creation 
Then in this grade let us study the beautiful 
cathedrals and other places of worship. Com- 
pare the Christian Gothic spire pointing 
heavenward, with the low building of the Pagan 
and the significance of each As we study the 
plan of thegreat cathedrals, shall we not feel that 
we must take up our “cross’’ and assume some 
responsibility in the matter of sharing these 
joys with our brothers in the far-away land 
where there is no joy—only fear. While we 
study the beautiful rose window and attempt to 
reproduce some of its beauty must we not re- 
spond to the impulse to impart the idea of 
beauty to those already within our gates. If 
we are not willing to do these things, or neglect 
to do them, is there not coming a day of retri- 
bution and are not the sounds even now 
ominous? Doctor Finley savs there must be 
some school time given to religion and New 
York will now give Regents credits for a course 
in the Bible such as is now being given in 
Elmira, N. ¥ 

Dr. F. G. Bonser of Columbia University 
gives the reason for industrial arts when he says 
it is ‘the distilled experience of man in his res- 
olution of natural materials to his needs for 
creature comforts to the end that he may more 
richly live his spiritual life Shall they not in 
the seventh grade receive the right impressions 
of what life is for? Shall we not reconstruct 
our drawing along lines that shall make for the 
highest good practically, aesthetically, physi- 
cally, morally, and spiritually? Shall we not 
teach the real meaning of ‘Am I My Brother's 
Keeper?” 


SKY. EMERSON 















Editorial Outlook 


HANGE does not necessarily imply 


progress, but progress inevitably 
requires change. In itself change is not 
effective for progress unless it is purpose- 
ful in direction and controlled in ad- 
vancement. It is true that mere drift- 
ing in a haphazard current—subject to 
hurry by rapids and to hindrance by 
shoals—may also mean forward move- 
ment. In human affairs, however, this 
tardy or accidental progress, as the case 
may be, meets approval only when it is 
obviously a consequence of change that 
is outside or beyond human anticipation 
and control. In this age of science 
when psychology as well as physics pos- 
sesses intelligent design in its principles 
and excellent system in its operation it 
is only reasonable to expect that pro- 
gress in human affairs should be, to a 
large extent, anticipated, encouraged, 
and promoted by deliberately and effec- 
tivelyorganizedmethods. Change,there- 
fore, which occurs by direct and planned 
guidance through known and chosen 
channels—avoiding cross currents and 
taking favor from the tides—must mean 
the sort of steady and speedy progress 
that will meet with applause as well as 
with approval. The unexpected changes 
that occurred in the world during the 
war, during the hesitations incidental to 
peace conditions, and those that may 
continue to occur till peace is accom- 
plished as well as declared, can all be 
classed as accidental in developing that 
ideal progress which the world now 
hopes for as compensation for its many 
sacrifices. There are individuals, and 
noticeably some groups of individuals, 
who claim that contributory negligence 
on the part of all peoples, through the 
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mediums of ignorance, indifference, o1 
insensibility, has made them all, in dif- 
ferent degrees, criminally responsible 
for the castastrophe of war. 

However that may be, and it is a dis- 
putable statement, it is much more cer- 
tainly true that all nations have been 
quickened by war to a realization that 
deliberate changes must be made in 
theories and practices, whether of politi- 
eal, economic, or social significance 
they are all equally important—if ideal 
progress is to be had and held. The 
idea of sacrifice as a war ideal animated 
all the fighting nations for over four long 
years. The idea of service as a peace 
ideal is steadily and surely permeating 


the consciousness of all nations at the 





present time. Service that is filled with 
sympathetic understanding, freed from 
selfishness, and fired by zeal to co- 
operate is the only sort that will stabilize 
the saving tendencies of today into the 
safe and sound activities of tomorrow 
which in turn will mean enduring human 
progress. Industry will be necessarily 

and wisely—its pathway. Education 
must be its guide and Art must be its 
friend if the generations to come are to 
give us blessings instead of blame for the 
quality of the civilization which we pass 
on to them. 

This year of 1919 is the year of all 
vears when new and momentous deci- 
sions must be made to meet the changes 
that progress demands. Individuals 
working within groups, groups working 
as organized units for the public, and the 
public itself, are all involved in new ad- 
justments. 

THE ScHooL Arts MAGAZINE is pre- 
paring to make editorial changes to 
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ITS PENDANT branches in rhythmic harmony with the stream over which it bends, the weeping 
willow has been and will be an inspiration for design and composition. The medium here is pen 
and ink but by nature of its growth it is easily carried out in water color, both transparent and 
opaque. 
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mark the nineteenth milestone on its 
path of progress. Its conception of ser- 
vice has always been the utilization of 
its best efforts in getting and giving the 
best material procurable in the best 
form possible to its subscribers. This 
practical interpretation of service has 
long brought its own reward in the re- 
sponse made to it by teachers every- 
where. Progress in Art Education has 
been the visible effect of its service in 
that field throughout all parts of the 
country. The editors have had their 
pleasure in the work enhanced by the 
satisfaction their services seemed to give 
their readers and students. Other duties 
and other desires call the present staff 
in other directions. It is a great gratifi- 
cation to them to be able to pass the 
magazine on to one editor who is 
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known by them to own personal gifts 
which will be given lavishly, to possess 
executive power that will be spent free- 
ly, to have large enthusiasms which will 
be expressed wisely, and to enjoy the 
prospect of service in the cause of Art in 
Education—the greatest known factor 
in the cause of human progress. The 
editors congratulate the subscribers of 
the magazine upon the change and upon 
the choice of their successor. To them 
and to their public the change and choice 
means steady and speedy progress 
towards the goal of Art in the life of our 
American nation. This goal is_ not 
being evaded by the retiring editors. 
It is merely being approached by other 
paths. Their good wishes for the suc- 
cess of the new editor can only be 
measured by the certainty they have of 
its fine and large accomplishment. 


Editorial News 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS SUMMER 
SCHOOL which has been conducted in Chicago 
under the direction of Mr. Hugo Froelich and 
Miss Bonnie E. Snow for several summers will 
have its session this summer increased in value 
by the addition of several new subjects under 
competent instructors. Conspicuous among 
these will be Miss Jean Corser of the Longwo« vd 
High School of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio, 
who will assist Mr. Froelich in the Design De- 
partment. 

THE RIONIDO SUMMER SCHOOL of 
Art, California, will hold its session between 
June 30th and August 9th among the redwoods 
by the Russian River. The session held the 
first year met with instant response and success, 
and the directors, Pedro J. Lemos and Lorenzo 
P. Latimer, plan a course which will be truly 
vocational combined with art principles. The 
environment presents unusual subjects for the 
various subjects of arts and crafts, besides 
giving an out-of-doors vacation opportunity to 
those artistically inclined. From indications 
it appears that the Rionido Summer School of 


{rt is to become a permanent institution witha 
prospective heavy enrollment 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL of Arts and 
Crafts at Chautauqua, N. Y., under the direc- 
tion of Royal B. Farnum, opens this year with 
four-year teacher training courses and two- and 
three-year professional courses in the crafts 
The Regents of New York State will recognize 
the teacher training courses to the extent of 
permitting graduates to enter the examinations 
for Special Drawing Teachers certificates. A 
new sketching and painting course will also be 
offered with Clifford M. Ulf of Rochester as 
instructor 

DO IT NOW. If you have not already done 
so, we suggest that you turn to the advertise- 
ment of the Berkshire Summer School of Art 
in the April and May numbers of this magazine 
and add to your reference material that fine 
tree drawing by Mr. Watson. The 1919 circu- 
lar of the school is also attractive. That the 
school has earned a reputation for progressive 
work of a high order is evidenced by the attend- 


Continued on page 581 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE INVITED TO SEND IN ORIGINAL IDEAS AND ALPHABETICON MATERIAL 


FOR THIS DEPARTMENT. 
PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLE. 


TREE DRAWING possesses all the fasci- 
nations of figure drawing. It also provides a 
vast amount of knowledge of nature, a rich 
experience in line and mass, and an intimate 
view of color and coutour that is invaluable 
when applied to either pictorial or decorative 
art. The willow tree drawn by Miss Netzorg 
of the Western State Normal, 


Michigan,and which is reproduced on page 559, 


Kalamazoo, 


possesses a stimulatang decorative quality that 
urges on to the composition of great tapestry or 
The 


suitable 


mural designs. technique chosen has 
both This 


drawing is one of the series acquired from Miss 


proven and attractive. 
Netzorg during this year and which will con- 


tinue through part of Volume XIX. 


LANDSCAPE PRINTS by means of lino 
leum blocks have been brought to a high degree 
of perfection by Mr. Ernest Watson, Assistant 
to Mr. Walter Scott Perry of Pratt Institute, 
and Co-Director with Mr. Raymond P. Ensign 
of the Berkshire Summer School of Art at 
Monterey, Mass. 
Watson's block printing which are reproduced 


The two examples of Mr 


on page, 564 and 565 bear testimony to the ex- 
cellent qualities of composition and technique 
that distinguish this artist’s productions from 
The scenes are both familiar ones 
to students at the B.S.S. A. 


the press 
and will no doubt 
encourage them further to search for and inter- 
pret the homely charm of the interesting Berk- 
shire Hills as well as their grander and more 
impressive aspects. Black and white ink upon 
gray paper produced the larger print and black 
and gray ink upon white paper produced the 
smaller print. While simplicity of arrange- 
ment and method characterizes both prints yet 
nothing of the splendid bigness and dignity of 
this region is lost in the artist’s conception and 
interpretation of it. 


FIGURE BLOCK PRINTING compels, by 
the very nature of the process involved, a sim- 
plification of essentials and an elimination of 
unnecessary details that contribute greatly to 


THE EDITORS ARE GLAD TO CONSIDER ANYTHING SUBMITTED AND WILL 
HELPS FOR THE GRADE TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRED. 


successful composition. It is imperative, of 
course, that the mind and hands of an artist 
control the few tools that are actually necessary 
to produce a satisfactory print. The portrait 
sketch which was made by chisel and block and 
which is reproduced on page 566 is a fine ex- 
ample of sure and sound impressions of the 
human face and figure upon the mind of the 
artist that has received in turn most direct and 
adequate expression. That strength, simpli- 
city and at the same time indefinable charm is 
block 
printing is amply demonstrated in this print by 
Mr. Ellsworth Woodward, Director of the Art 
Department, Newcomb College, New Orleans, 
La. 


BRUSH DRAWINGS in Nature 


forms has always proven a most satisfactory 


obtainable within the limitations of 


line of 


way to become acquainted with the variety and 


magnitude of Nature’s gifts in the way ol 


flowers, plants, and trees; and with the ever- 
changing, miraculous unfolding of their charms 
during the processes of their growth It is also 
one of the most approved methods of cultivat- 
ing sensitiveness to line itself as a quality in 
Design. Both intentions are apparent in the 
drawing shown on page 568 which is contrib- 
uted by Miss Margaret Giesecke, 
of Applied Art at the Technical High School of 
Buffalo, N. Y 
a series that were developed at the Berkshire 
Summer School of Art during 1918 


PENCIL DRAWING of Nature forms was a 
satisfying and profitable pursuit of Miss Marie 
Colburn of the Masten Park High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y., while a student at the Berkshire 
Summer School of Art, Monterey, Mass., during 
1918. The 
delicately sketched in pencil that are shown on 


Instructor 


This drawing was chosen from 


the session of fungus growths 
page 569 are but two examples selected from a 
full portfolio of good material. The intimate 
knowledge acquired of Nature’s treasures dur- 
sketching added 


wealth to each succeeding winter of creative 


ing the summer of brings 


endeavor. 
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ANOTHER OF THE SERIES OF PRINT METHODS CONTRIBUTED BY MR.LEMOS 


WOOD ENGRAVING (Line Method) Relief 


LD SPANISH Adobe House. Wooden graving was one of the first methods 
6) employed for illustration and was developed from the early Venetian gold- 
smiths who secured prints from their engraved metal as a record of their 
work. A history of wood engraving is a history of book illustration, and its 
influence was one of the great forces which transformed medieval into modern life. 
Diirer and Holbein made use of the wood engraving. Diirer lifted it from a 
mechanical condition to a position among the fine arts, and it has since been fol- 
lowed by artists for its possibilities of interpreting the strength and character of 
their subjects. Wood engraving is an art of the line and prints from a relief 
surface. For centuries it was used to reproduce exactly a line drawing executed 
on the block. It remained for Thomas Bewick (1753-1828) of England to 
introduce the ‘white line,’’ a method for obtaining values, indicating color, by 
white lines on a black background. 
This is the method so largely used by the early American engravers of whom 
Timothy Cole and Henry Wolf are remaining prominent names. 
Wood engravings being relief blocks may be combined and printed with type. 














PRINTING 49 WOOD BLOCK 





NO. VIII. THE EIGHTH PRINT METHOD ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED BY MR. LEMOS 


WOOD BLOCK (Japanese Method) Relief 
‘ee HILLSIDE HARVEST. Chromo xylography or color printing from 


wood blocks reached its finest development in Japan during the eighteenth 
century. Coming originally from the Chinese the Japanese developed itto 
a higher degree of expression. 

The influence of the Japanese print has been considerable in America as wel 
as Europe. Its influence is found in the work of Whistler and many others and is 
the original source of the poster. The charm of the wood block method is the 
economy of line, and the absence of excessive finish. 

The Japanese engraver cuts the design with a knife, using a guide and draw- 
ing on thin paper which is pasted face downward onto a block. As many blocks 
are cut as there are to be colors, each color being printed to correctly combine and 
complete the subject. Thin paper is placed over the inked relief block and a 
bambooleaf burnisher is rubbed on the paper transferring the ink from the relief 
surface onto the paper. 
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“THE VILLAGE CHURCH’ AS REPRODUCED FROM 


4 BLOCK PRINT MADE BY MR. ERNEST WATSON, 


A DIRECTOR OF THE BERKSHIRE SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART, MONTEREY, MASSACHUSETTS 


“THE SCHOOL BAZAAR has proved to be a 
valuable educational ally in demonstrating the 
fact that articles made by school children under 
the right kind of instruction may have definite 
commercial value. Several thousand dollars 
were recently made by the school children of 
Newark, N. J., for the local chapter of the 
Junior Red Cross. The Department of Manual 
Arts, working under the direction of Mr. Hugo 
B. Froehlich, undertook to make and offer for 
sale such articles, included in the regular 
courses of study, as would be attractive to the 
general public and would probably be bought 
by them, at a fair price. A vacant store on the 
main business street of the city was obtained 
for the display of the articles, and the sale 


continued, days and evenings, for one week 
Photographs give but a faint idea of the num- 
ber and variety of articles offered for sale. The 
departments of Sewing, Cooking, Manual 
Training, and Art were all represented, from 
the elementary grades and the high schools. 
Even the primary grades contributed large 
numbers of toys and useful articles that sold at 
prices ranging from ten to fifty cents. The 
work from the high schools was truly profes- 
sional in its character. Children’s furniture, 
tea carts, wastebaskets, sewing cabinets, house 
and street dresses, hats, blouses and negligees 
decorated with the beautiful Batik designs and 
colorings, gave the Bazaar the atmosphere of 


a high class gift shop and it was sometimes 
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BLOCK PRINTING 5 PORTRAIT 














A PORTRAIT SKETCH made with chisel and block by Ellsworth Woodward, Newcomb College, 
New Orleans, La. Sureness of drawing is presupposed when the technique of these tools is under- 
taken. The composition of the light and dark areas must be planned for successful space relation- 
ships and must avoid all details except those essential to interpret form. 
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LEAF MOTIFS MADE BY 








difficult to convince the purchasers that their 
own children, in many instances, had been the 
designers and makers of the things they ad- 
mired and bought. 

A beautiful and inspiring feature of the ex- 
hibition and sale was the fine spirit of co- 
operation and unity from the various depart- 
that worked together to attain the 
ultimate result,—a demonstration of the highly 
practical character of the instruction given in 
the various phases of the manual arts, and the 


ments 


proof that America need no longer be dependent 
upon European or other nations for designers 
and artisans, if she will but undertake the 
proper training of the youth in her own land.”’ 

This quoted Newark 
School Bazaar came from Miss Bonnie Snow 
co-author with Mr. Hugo Froehlich of the 
Industrial Art Textbooks), together with 
photographs which are reproduced on page 571. 
The description and illustrations justify the 


description of the 


numerous enthusiastic reports of the Bazaar 
which travellers have carried ovet the country. 


STUDENTS OF MOUND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
DIRECTION OF MISS 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, UNDER 


IRWIN 


THE 
JEANNETTE 
The purpose of the Bazaar seems to have been 
admirably met by the kind and quality of the 
articles offered for sale. The Newark public 
is convinced its schools are training future 
citizens in the right way to reach industrial 
supremacy 


LEAF MOTIFS that are excellent units of 
design in themselves and that lend themselves 
readily to practical blocks for repetition into 
textile decoration are shown on this page. They 
the Mound Junior High 
School of Cleveland, Ohio, under the direction 
of Miss A real practical 
outgrowth of the paper cutting problem was a 
series of very good stencil patterns that were 


were developed at 


Jeannette Irwin. 


applied to unbleached muslin for curtaining 
use. The leaf motifs persisted in the stencilled 
products and unusual refinement in patterns 


resulted. 

PATRIOTIC BAGS have been popular in- 
deed during the past year but they acquired a 
new and fine significance when Miss Jeannette 
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A BRUSH DRAWING in line made by Miss Margaret Giesecke while a student of the Berkshire 


Summer School of Art, Monterey, Massachusetts. On the opposite page is shown a pencil drawing 
of toadstools made by Miss Marie Colburn while a student at the 1918 session of the Berkshire 
Summer School of Art. Portfolios filled with interpretations of the many and varied kinds of 


Nature forms that are to be found in this region reward the diligence of the B.S. 8. A. students 
ach summer. 
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SOME OF THE INTERESTING DESIGNS PRODUCED BY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, FOR USE 


Irwin of the Mound Junior High of Cleveland, 
Ohio, hinted to the pupils that the designing 
and decorating of paper bags might help them 
to realize the supreme ambition of the year, 
namely: the supporting of as many French 
orphans as the money raised by their united 
and persistent efforts during the year could 
furnish support. Many hundred of bags were 
made and sold and the Mound Junior High 
folks are ail proud of the record made. Some 
bags were ornamented with cut paper motifs 
carefully and permanently pasted on the bags 
while others were decorated by brush and 


tempera colors. An unusual variety in design 


AS DECORATIONS ON 





STUDENTS AT THE MOUND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
PATRIOTIC BAGS 


was achieved and patterns were duplicated 
only by request This praiseworthy work will 
continue to the end of the schooi year when the 
to 


an astonishing number of 


Junior Red Cross will be obliged credit 
Mound School with 
“adopted” orphans. 

FILET LACE BORDERS that are practical 
in their application as well as good in design 
are shown on page 573. They were developed 
in the sixth grade of the Billings, Montana, 
schools where Miss Clara F. Robinson directed 


the work. The borders and squares shown on 


page 572 


were also produced by pupils of the 


sixth grade in the same schools. Understand- 
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PHOTOGRAPHS of articles made by the school children of Newark, New Jersey, and offered for 
sale to the public at a bazaar. The work was included in the regular course of study and was under 
the direction of Mr. Hugo B. Froehlich. 
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FILET LACE WORK PRODUCED BY SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN AT BILLINGS, MONTANA 


ing of the requirements for successful square- 
meshed designing is obvious. An excellent 
training must have preceded this work in order 
to secure such good pattern and_ technical 
handling. 

CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS were also 
developed in the seventh grades of the Billings, 
Montana, school under Miss Robinson. Those 
of circular doilies shown on page 575 display 
the same quality of design and hand skill that 
is apparent in all the examples of handicraft 
reproduced from this school. The promise of 
good commercial designers from among these 
seventh and eighth grade young people of 
Billings seems encouraging for the future of our 
American products 


DECORATED BOX PROBLEMS that are 
successfully carried out lead to an interest in 
well designed commercial cartons or retainers 
that are needed to carry perishable products 
from the providers to the consumers. This is 
an everyday—all the time—problem in the 


industrial world and deserves all the attention 





that can be given to it if we hope to make our 
products attractive to the purchasing public at 
home or abroad. Miss Harriette Cobb who is 
in charge of the art work in the Binford Junior 
High School of Richmond, Va., sends a photo- 
graph of some of the output of boxes from her 
classes W hich Is reproduced on page 577 Vari- 
ous methods of decorating were employed but 
paper patterns carefully pasted and shellaced 
tempera color applied by brush and then 
shellaced, and enamelac painting are the most 
frequently used processes. In connection with 
this subject which has such a wide and impor- 
tant bearing on Art co-operating with Industry 
the Editor regrets that photographs sent some 
time ago by Mr. C. 8. Nelzorg, Advertising 
Manager for the Heath & Milligan Manu- 
facturing Co., makers of paints and colors, of 
Chicago, could not be satisfactorily reproduced 
As the subject of enamel decorating is of such 
vital interest to many teachers it is a privilege 
to be able to insert the following article whicl 
accompanied the photographs 
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FILET LACE BORDERS PRODUCED BY SIXTH 


ENAMEL DECORATING 
4 New Course in Applied Art in Public Schoo 
Many useful articles are being made in the sixth to the 
tenth grades of public schools by the enamel decorating 
system Among them are cut-out wood novelties, such 
as book ends. door stops garden sticks, plant sticks 
twine and ribbon holders, tele ph ne shieids, flower vas« 
holders, bird ornaments, service flag panels, ete. By the 
same system earthen plant pots, tile and tin are also being 
lecorated. This work has been taken up by individuals 
too. It’s fun and no experience is necessary. The 
finished articles have an intrinsic value—can be sold 
ijuring school fairs, given as presents, or used to decorate 
the schoolroom and corridors of the school building. 
The method of procedure in the case of wood cut-out is 
s follows 
1) The pupil draws the design on paper 
2) Then transfers it to wood 3%” thick 
3) It is then cut out in the manual training de- 


partment 





573 






































GRADE CHILDREN, BILLINGS, MONTANA 


4 Primed with flat white paint 
hen stencilled and decorated with ename 
cording to design and color 
In case of flower pots—tile—tin, et: the arti 
primed ‘first he design is then drawn or sten d at 
enameled 

Public schools are rapidly installing thi r 


permanent part of their art schedu'es Art teach 





recognize the value of the training, cot 
drawing, designing, and decorating. Pupils work w 


added interest, because of the intrinsic value of tl 


finished articles, and have been known to stay in during 


recess periods to do this work. Unruly classes of boy 
have responded to this course where other systems wer 
of no avail 

In one instance the women’s civic league arranged wit 
the school to make several hundred flower bed sticks ar 
plant supports which were placed in parks and pub 
flower beds. In another instance several hundred t 


and earthen flower pots were decorated to take the 1 








] 
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R. Hutchins of East Orange, New Jersey. 


of plain and unsightly flower pots located in corridors 
and on stairways in school buildings. The course also 
has the advantage of fostering a closer co-operation b 


tween the manual training and art departments 
CHECKER BOARDS that are new and in- 
teresting as decorative objects were worked out 
in the sixth grade of the Binford Junior High 
Schoo] of Richmond, Va., under Miss Harriette 


y, y 


y 





BORDER DESIGNS developed in black and white by pupils under the instruction of Miss 


Cobb. An illustration of one that is unusual 
in pattern is shown on page 576. The medium 
used was water color safeguarded by a coating 
of shellac. These checkerboards were, of 
course, eventually gifts for the soldiers overseas 
as well as in the United States cantonments and 
hospitals 
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CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS WHICH WERE MADE BY SEVENTH GRADE CHILDREN AT BILLINGS, MONTANA 


BORDER DESIGNS developed in Chinese 
white on black paper and in ink on white paper 
from Nature suggestions are shown on page 
574 and are the work of pupils who are under 
the instruction of Miss R. Hutchins of East 
Orange, N. J 
as spacing is shown in these borders. They 


\ fine sense of rhythm as well 


might easily be supplemented by problems of 
definite application without the need of change 
other than adaptation to some _ concrete 


material or process 


CHALK BOX CONSTRUCTION is a 
fruitful occupation judging by the number of 
exciting and interesting working toys and 
objects that Professor Larsenof Brigham Young 
University has been able to provide for the 
readers of the ScHoot Arts MaGazine. The 
chalk boxes that have been turned into carts 


and other “going’’ things and that are shown 
on page 578 are the last of an interesting series 
that have lately been shown in this volume. 
It is hoped that teachers of small children have 
used the suggestions and directions to their 
profit and the little folks’ happiness. 


The Cradle Plane off the top grooves and sandpaper 
the entire chalk box If you have a bench vise for hold 


ing the chalk box the letters may be planed off the sides 


and ends Make rockers from 4 inch material Cuta 
paper pattern first Fold on dotted line (Fig. 1) and cut 
on continuous lines (Fig. 2 Trace onto wood and cut 
out with a coping saw. Make posts to match the rockers 


and the box. If you desire heavy posts 1 inch material 
will probably suit you. If more slender posts are de- 
sired, make them from '% inch material hey should be 
notched at the bottom to fit the rockers (this may be done 
with a coping saw) and grooved on one corner to receive 
the corners of the box. If you cannot notch and groove 
the posts you may nail them to the box and to the rockers 
with brads. Another good way of converting the chalk 
box into a cradle is to cut two end pieces with rockers at 
the bottom Many designs may be made (Fig. 5 and 
Fig. 6) and the best one selected for use These end 
pieces should be nailed to the ends of the box U nder- 
bracing may be added to strengthen the rockers 

The Kitchen Cabinet. Cut a paper pattern for the side 
of the cabinet Fig 1) so both sides can be made exactly 
alike. Cut out top and sides with a coping saw or a 
sharp knife. Next place in position the upper shelf 
(a-Fig. 2) and nail the topin place. The upper part of the 
cupboard may be partitioned (Fig. 6 rhe working 
shelf (Fig. 7) divides the lower part into two compart- 
ments. More shelves may be added if you desire them 
The doors may be hinged by putting a brad into the top 
and the bottom of each equally distant from the outer 


edge (Fig. 2) 
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UNUSUAL DESIGNS IN CHECKERBOARDS WERI 


PRODUCED BY STUDENTS IN THE BINFORD JUNIOR 


HIGH SCHOOL, RICHMOND, VA. 


The Stove Cut a paper pattern for the sides of the 
warming oven (a-Fig. 2 Trace onto two pieces of thir 
wood 2% inches wide and 41!4 inches long. Cut these 
out with a coping saw Nail the warming oven shelf ir 
position first and then put the top on. Be sure to keep 
the sides parallel The back is 654 inches wide and 6 
inches high. It extends 1% inches below the top of the 
stove This makes it easy to nail the warming oven in 
position on the chalk box A piece of broom handle may 
be nailed to the back to suggest a stove pipe 

Study a few good ranges and stoves before designing 
the front of your chalk box rhe size and position of the 
doors for the fire box, the ash pit, the soot pit, and the 
yven should be arranged to produce the most pleasing 
effect. Probably you can cut pieces of paper represent- 
ing these parts and make trial arrangements before the 


thin wood pieces are made If you desire a hinged over 


door nail two small piece f wood (b-Fig to the fr 


the box and fit the door between them Round 
the bottom corners of the door and drive a brad into each 
end very close to the botton Paint with black enamel 
and trim with silver paint 

The Cabir A piece of wood 3'4 inches square wi 

ake both gables (Fig. 1 Nail these in place first 


Next, nail the smaller roof piece (Fig. 5) onto one side 
After the larger piece (Fig. 6) is in position the chimne 

y ten ved in yl ce rhe chimney is made from a 
piece of 1 inch material 2 inches wide and 7 inches long 
Make a paper pattern first (Fig. 2 and Fig. 3). Whe 
the house is completed you may paint it to represent 
log eabin, with brown wax crayons Make a village 


halk box houses 
A PATRIOTIC SANDTABLE that should 
arouse enthusiasm amongst our youngest 


eltizens to he has heen developed bv Miss 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF BOXES DECORATED BY STUDENTS IN THE BINFORD JUNIOR 


REPRODUCED FROM A 
HIGH SCHOOL, RICHMOND, VA 


Bess M. Sidman of Springfield, Missouri, and These talks will always include the great question of 
rhrift, the pupils enjoying the relating of the various 


the working drawings for the models to be used 
ways in which they sacrificed in order to save the pennies 


e shown on page 579. The purpose of this 
% es I aes oo Ch I ~—— se ol this to buy rhrift Stamps by means of which the many Army 
sandtable work is admirably set forth as a pre- Camps throughout the country ossible and 


were able to be maintained 


r 


liminary to the directions for constructing the 
table that Miss Sidman has supplied together The following points should be d 
with the drawings. They are as follows: the Somy Samp 

How We Won the War. Before attempting to “ build 1. United States Fleet. Battleships and Submarines 


this patriotic sandtable, the teacher should give 
The story of the 


ealt with in 


Airships 
short morning talks on patriotism Cannon, Machine Guns, Tanks 
struggles and sacrifices of the Pilgrim patriots should be Trenches 

ld and the part they played in establishing this great : Wireless Stations 

ation of ours Work of Y. M.C. A. Huts 

‘his should be followed by the story of such patriots ted Cross Hospital. Red Cross Dogs 


is Washington and Lincoln, leading up to the present day the sandtable 


The models used in “building up” 
patriots should be made during the regular Construction Work 
Che pupils themselves will be pleased to give ‘ and Art and Seat Work periods 
Minute Talks”’ on “How I May be a Patriot” or “Just 
How I Helped to Win the War” or “* How I was Patriotic 


r : 2 
_My Country nature 


Four Number Work Period 
When finished these models should be assembled on the 
table rhe table itself may be further « t t 


work anguag andg 
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chimney 


—— 
JS Fold paper 
Y  \KFig2) for 

fl 


pallern. Cul as shown 
i Fig3. Trace on soft wood 
which is one inch in 
thickness. 


5 
Roof piece 
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TENT 
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DETALLED DRAWINGS showing how to make the different things necessary to the assembling 
of the patriotic table complete. 
I Construction Work | Barrae Figure 1), o Hut or 


Use oblong 6” x 9” Cut on heavy lines 


Teacher should place all patterns or working drawings Hospital 
n the board, giving definite instructions to fold or Crease on dotted lins Lap A over A’ and B over B’ and 
Cut door any proportionate size Add windows 


M.C. A. Hut or Hospital 


crease on dotted lines and cut on heavy lines Im the paste 


first and second grades the teacher may work with pupils Use 9” x 12” paper for Y 
Use measurements in second and third grades. Use 2. Round Tent Figure 2 From oblong 6” x9” 
sixteen-fold pattern for basis of construction work in measure or fold square 6” x 6". Fold diagonally to find 
first grade.) center. Use a circle marker to construct a circle six 





ASO 


nches in diameter.. Cut portion away as in Figure 2 
and lap A over B and paste 

and paste ends together to be used as sides of round tent 
Finish as in Figure 3 


3. Tent 


closely the working drawing. Use 


Follow 


measurements in 


Figure 5 Use square 6” x 6” 
second and third grades, sixteen fold pattern in first 
Lap A over A’ and B over B’. Paste A and A’, 
B and B’ back to form door Add small flag 

4 American Flag 


Turn 
Figure 6 
Figure 7 In first grade 4 
ised for this model If 


or 4%” checked paper may be 


‘ or 13 half-inch checks 


or 18 half 


‘ paper is used, an oblong 6)9 
will be necessary. Length of oblong to be 9” 
inch checks 

In second and third grades pupils should work from an 


oblong 9” x 12”, measuring off correctly on long sides 


, 


646” and cutting 
9” x 6%” oblong 


The children are now working with a 
On the 6%” side mark off into halt 
inches thus making thirteen divisions for the thirteen 
stripes of flags. Color seven red stripes alternating 


with the six white stripes Coloring to be done duriz 


Art period or Seat Work time.) 

From remaining paper, cut or measure a 4’’ x 3’’ oblong 
for field Color blue Add one or more white stars 
Paste over large oblong in upper left-hand corner 

In third grade this space for field may be measured 

nd colored blue, coloring stripes up to field, this elin 
nating extra pasting, etc 

Flag pole made from oblong 9” x 1” creased in 


Insert 


ngthwise. Cut spear head or knob at top 
Add cord and tassel 


flag in fold, and paste 


Discuss with pupils the meaning of the thirteen strips 


ind the stars, also the symbolism of the colors as red 


means *‘ Be Brave blue means “ Be True,”’ and white 
says ‘ Be Pure 

These models nay be used as decorations around t} 
blackboard and above the sandtabk 

5 Red Cross 12 lo be used 


imbula Figure 


in third grade or above Use oblong 12” x 6” Place 
working drawing on board, explaining fully to pupils 
Work with pupils 
Fold on dotted lines Cut on heavy 
Figure 13 Fold A and A’ 

Paste X over X’ as front of engine 

Il irt Lessons 

Paper Folding and Cutt 


a) Red Cross Dog (Figure 8 


before attempting to execute same 
Finish as it 
as sides for the support of 


Add wheels 


engine 


Use any size oblong 
twice aslong as wide. Fold asin Figure 8 and cut double, 
remembering to keep top of head and tail on fold. Head 
and tail may be pasted. Legs to be spread apart so as t 
Add blanket of blue, cut on double fold 


decorate with Red Cross insignia 


stand up 
b) Soldiers (Figure 9 Use 6” x 4” oblong folded an. 
number of times, keeping fold to left Cut soldier as i: 
Figure 9. Open out and cut away with musket in left 
hand of each soldier. If these soldiers are placed ir 
trenches no support will be necessary to make them stand 
Color a light brown. 
Costume Desiaqn 
ted Cross Nurse 
Cut on fold Paste on the patter 
ion sheet doll. Add 
folded as in Figure 11. 
I ashion sheet dolls 


above 


Figure 10 Use oblong 414” x 6 


i head cut from fas! 


head dress made from square 
Add collar and cuffs and apr 
front view) may be substituted 
Same to be appropriately dressed by pupils 

III. Seat or Busy Wo 
Undirected 


Materials 


clay. Teacher should give pupils an opportunity at this 


Paper, paste, toothpicks, ar 


scissors 


me to show originality in making or constructing suc} 


models as airships, cant ichit runs 


warships 


l ul 





Use strip of paper 10” x 1”” 
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stretchers, tanks, submarines At this period magazin 

pictures (suitable) may be cut out to be used on the table 
Assembling of Table 

The plan for the Army Camp as seen in Figure 14 is 

The best of the models constructed 


and Seat Work periods 


nly a suggestion 
during the Art, Construction 
should be saved from day to day and arranged on the 
table. Pupils should be encouraged to use their own 
ideas in assembling the table. One class may be chosen 
t fix up”’ the table The 


other class may offer sug- 


restions and make criticisms when finished Airships 
nay be suspended above table by means of cord, thread 
wr fine wire 

\ FLAG PATTERN originated and devel 
oped by Miss Theodora Phillips Bush, Supet 
Manual Art in the Marion 


School District of Montgomery County, Pa 


visor ol Lower 


is shown above It was planned for the 


Together with 
the model Miss Bush contributes the following 


children of the second grade 


comments and directions: 

The making of a flag by young children has always 
been a difficult problem to handle as it involves much 
pasting which means smearing This flag was success 
! 


ly done by our second grade children affording much 
pleasure to the child as the result was good and it also 


afforded an exercise in measurement It could be made 


on a larger scale using half-inch stripes but a 9” x 12 


paper is tov large for little hands, hence the suggestion 





for the smal’ruler. The exact size of paper 5” 


Materials for flag 
White paper o”’ x 9” 
Red paper 5”’ x 634 
Dark Brown paper 1’ ‘x 9” (for staff 

Prepare small ruler of oak tag or heavy paper 1’ x 5’ 


marked off into 4%” measurements. Measure margin 


down each side of white paper x’ x9 the width of th 


small ruler and measure the *<“ spaces down each side 


mnecting the points. Double this paper in center and 


slash to the margin edge Weave the red paper in an 
it through the white to form red and white stripes 
Buy the standard blue in thin paper and punch the stars 


> 


the field of stars is 234’’ x 34% which may be pasted in 


place after lining with white. Large sheets of this :hin 


aper 24” x 20” may be obtained and also a star punc! 
vhich is very useful to have throughout the year. Turt 
the right edge of white paper back and paste. Cut off 

’ from left side and bind with the dark brown paper, a 
strip 1 


the star 


doubled If the star punch is not available make 


hite water color paint 


























( 


ance in past seasons and the enrollment for 
this, the fifth 
hose who have spent a summer or two in the 
‘‘ Bungalow on that 
Berkshire Hills of western Massachusetts, al- 


ways seem to have delightful memories of the 


year since its establishment 


Village ”’ hill-top in the 


vaeation days spent in such beautiful country 
and under such pleasant living conditions as 
have been provided in the camp. A variety of 
courses for teachers and students is announced, 
with seven instructors conducting the work. A 
new course offered this year is linoleum block 
printing for poster designs, holiday cards, ete 
Though Mr 
working with Mr 


Ensign has moved to the West and 
Bailey 


winter season 1n The ¢ ‘leveland School of Art, 


is now during the 


he will continue with Mr. Watson in the direc- 
torship of the Eastern Summer School 


SIXTH SUMMER SESSION of the 
<ylvania Museum School of Industrial Art will 
7th to August Ist at Phila- 
instruction will be 


Penn- 


be held from July 
delphia The 
Otto F. Ege 


leaching and Supervision of the 


offered in 
Arts, Interior 


and courses will be 


Instrumental 
and Craft 
For those who can be in Philadelphia 


Decoration, Costume Design, 


Drawing, Drawing and Rendering, 
work 
this summer there are exceptional opportunities 


it this school 

THE Al 
York Summer School at 
New York City. 


on September 27 


~{T STUDENTS’ LEAGUE of New 
215 West 57th St., 
will open on June 2 and close 

This school gives an oppor- 
tunity to teachers who wish to continue their 


take 


students whose 


studies or to ip new branches, and also to 
work makes it impossible to 
ike advantage of the The 
under the instruction of Mr 


$. Bridgman and Mr. R. P. R. Neilson 


winter’ term 
LSSes will be 


(,eorge 


THE 
York 
will be open from June 
(harles Rosen, N. A., 


instructors 


ART STUDENTS 


School at 


LEAGUE of New 
Woodstock. N., \ . 
15 to October 


Summer 
15 with 
and Andrew Dasburg as 
Application should be 
15 at The Art Students’ 


57th St., New York City 


made up 


to June League, 215 


West 


THE EDITORS of the Schoot Arts MaGa- 
ZINE, Whose terms of office expire with this issue, 
wish to express their deep appreciation and 
hearty thanks to all those who in the past have 
shown a friendly interest in the publication and 
whe have manifested that interest by 
With the 
of a continuance of that spirit they prophesy 
for the a future of ever-increasing 
helpfulness to laborers in the field of Art Educa- 
tion 


a gener- 


ous spirit of co-operation. assurance 


magazine 
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For Every Need 
of the Artist 


For sharp contrasts, 
for 
tones, for values and 
for 
use the artist, 
there is a 


graduating 


details 
of 


every 


DORAD 's | 
the master ORAD ing pencil” 


The leads in 
degree are smooth, 
gritless, 


every 





responsive, 
firm, 


strong, eco- 
nomical in use, and 
absolutely reliable 
in the uniformity of 
the grading. Made 
in 17 degrees from 


9H (hardest) to 6B 
(softest) 








free full length sam- 


Nes, Stating degrees 
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name. 
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DOK Established 1827 
Dept. 135-J, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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JEWELRY MAKING 


THIS INDIVIDUAL OUTFIT 





Makes it possible for one to take up this 
work, during the summer at home orin camp 
without an expensive equipment. 


It is PORTABLE, COMPACT, has all 
necessary tools, and can be placed on the 
top of any table. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. The future Edi- 
torial Office of the magazine will be at Stan- 
ford University, California. All contributions 
should be sent to Mr. Pedro J. Lemos, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. 
WAR MEMORIALS are 


consideration at the present time. 


receiving impor- 
The 
American Federation of Arts has appointed a 
widely representative National Committee on 
War purposing 
the erection of such to obtain, for the asking, 


Memorials ‘“‘to assist those 
the best expert advice.”’ Send for the circulant 
this Committee Address The 
American Federation of Arts at 1741 New York 
Avenue, Washington, D. C 

THE TRAINING OF DESIGNERS and 


Craftsmen as carried on in twenty-six art, trade 


issued by 


and vocational schools in New York City was 
Alliance of 
dis- 


shown in the galleries of the Art 
The 


as follow _ 


America recently exhibition was 


played in groups Graphic arts, 


fashions, textiles, interior decoration, 


stage 
craft, and toys In addition to designs there 
were hand-decorated textiles, iewelry, copper 


The 


catalogue of this exhibit contains lists and in- 


pieces, pottery, and wood carving 
formation that would be valuable to any pro- 


gressive art teacher It can be secured by 
sending six cents to the Art Alliance of America 
at 10 East 47th Street, New York City 

AN ART SCHOOL IN ANGELES, 


California, was made possible when General 


LOS 


Harrison Gray Otis, the distinguished jour- 
nalist, presented his Los Angeles residence to 
the city for the advancement of Art, a short 
time before his death. His aims were broad 
and comprehensive, and included the fostering 
of the Fine, the Applied, and the Industrial 
(rts 


Board of Governors composed of prominent 


Situated in a beautiful location, with a 


citizens and sensible artists, with a school 
faculty composed of trained instructors, this 
new school promises much for Southern Cali- 
fornia. Thus art education goes marching on- 
ward in the West. 

THE SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOLS have at 
last recognized the necessity of unity in art 
both 


To overcome the faults of the pre- 


subjects in primary and _ secondary 
schools. 
vious system Mr. Aaron Altmann has been 
appointed art supervisor of the San Francisco 
schools, and has, during his brief tenure, made 
great advancement. Having studied art for a 
number of years, together with his practical 
school experience, Mr. Altmann has the view- 
points of a teacher who is a ‘“‘doer”’ and not a 
“saver” only. San Francisco is fortunate in 
having Mr. Altmann weld the arts and school 


crafts on a firm basis in proper proportions. 
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